are not unreasonaoie eimer in aosoiute terms or in companson to tne impacts 01 the main current source of U.S. electricity supply (coal). Hence, the committee believes the ES&H standards it has outlined can be met for the case of reactors that would not otherwise operate, as long as the addition of plutonium does not significantly increase the ES&H impacts of these reactors. Therefore the analysis must focus on the additional risks resulting from plutonium use, in a way similar to those for reactors that would be operating in any case.
For the disposal options, the most important single ES&H issue in most cases will be preventing plutonium release into the environment (including over the very long term) in ways that would violate regulatory criteria. Accident scenarios, of course, must be considered in these cases as well.
OTHER CRITERIA
In addition to the security, economic, and ES&H criteria just described, approaches to management and disposition of excess weapons plutonium must be acceptable to both the public and the relevant institutions, and should, to the extent possible, avoid conflict with other policies and objectives.
Public Acceptability. Without public acceptance, successful implementation of any management and disposition approach is unlikely. Gaining public acceptance will require attention to ES&H protection, as described above, and encouraging a decision-making process with genuine public participation, both local and national.
Institutional Acceptability. Similarly, acceptance by the various institutions that must give their approval will be a critical factor in the success of any management and disposition approach. Licensing in particular is likely to be a pacing factor in many cases, and clearly predictable difficulties in this regard could affect the choice of options. As with the public, early participation by the relevant institutions is essential.
Other Policies and Objectives. Management and disposition of excess weapons plutonium should, as with other activities, be guided by the agreements, laws, regulations, and policies of the state carrying it out. Where a particular approach would appear to contravene existing international agreements, for example, the committee considered this a major obstacle.
Similarly, management and disposition of excess plutonium should ideally proceed in a manner supportive of the other policies of the state carrying it out. This includes, in particular, policies related to nonproliferation and nuclear fuel cycles. The committee does not believe, however, that promoting the future of civilian nuclear power—or the reverse—should be considered a significant criterion for choice among options for disposition of weapons plutonium. That future depends on broader economic, political, and technical factors outside thehe cost of money was raised to 7 percent, die analyzed operations would involve substantial net costs to the government, rather than net profits. U.S. Department of Energy, Office of Nuclear Energy, Plutonium Disposition Study, 2 Vols. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Energy, July 2, 1993).
